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proposals*   Here was an opportunity of helping this great
national industry, and, at the same time, indulging his
taste for championing the cause of the oppressed by doing
something to ameliorate the hard lot of the sailor*   Dr,
Johnson, we are told by Boswell, used to maintain that of
all callings that of the sailor was the most wretched, and
that he could never understand how any free man could
adopt it.   Conditions were doubtless far better in 1906
than they were in 1780; nevertheless, the sailor's position
was still only too often a disagreeable one.   There was but
little legal protection; and food, accommodation, hours of
work,  and conditions generally,  were often atrociously
bad*   Sailors had no means of redress; and they were
plundered and ill-used without check by both companies
and the owners of trading vessels*   The chief point at
issue, and the one which occasioned the Merchant Shipping
Act, was the question of the so-called " Plimsoll line ".
It was a measure to protect British ships against overloading.
Owners, however, objected to it on the ground that it
did not apply to foreign vessels, which were able to use
our ports though carrying dangerously heavy cargoes, and
consequently were able to underbid British companies in
freights.   Seizing the opportunity which the raising of
this issue provided him with, Lloyd George met owners
and sailors, and had not only the Plimsoll line, but also
the whole question of the conditions governing the sea-
man's life, thrashed out*   The result was an agreement,
accepted by both parties, and endorsed by the Board of
Trade*   The British load-line was to be slightly modified;
but no foreign vessel was to be allowed to enter our ports
without conforming to the amended standard.   Parliament
wekomed the measure; and Lloyd George became the
recipient of many congratulatory messages from the leading
shipping companies, from sailors' unions, as well as from